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THE  PURPOSE  OF  CFv^IL  SERVICE 


REFORM.'^ 


HE  agitation  for  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  began  in 


1  this  country  nearly  forty  years  ago.  The  inception  of  the 
movement  was  not  far  behind  the  first  step  actually  taken  by 
Great  Britain,  where  the  merit  system  was  partially  established 
in  1855.  It  was  in  progress  before  admissions  to  the  English 
service  were  based  solely  upon  open  competitive  examinations. 
During  these  many  years  this  democratic  reform  has  advanced 
slowly  and  sometimes  haltingly.  Still,  the  merit  system  is  es¬ 
tablished.  It  is  criticised;  it  is  ridiculed;  it  is  bitterly  as¬ 
sailed  ;  it  is  neglected  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  promote  it ; 
it  is  even  forced  backward  by  those  who  have  promised  that 
it  shall  be  thoroughly  and  honestly  enforced  and  extended. 
Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  McKinley  said  in  his  inaugural  address, 
the  people  heartily  approve  the  law.”  If  they  continue  to 
approve  it,  we  need  not  fear  the  repeal  of  the  statute,  the 
complete  abrogation  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  or  a  second 
starvation  of  the  commission 

However,  in  all  political  movements,  and  especially  in  all 
reform  movements,  in  a  democracy,  popular  approval  and 
ultimate  success  are  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  Whether  Mr.  McKinley  intended  the  quoted 
phrase  as  a  kindly  warning  to  the  spoils  politicians  or  whether 
he  intended  it  to  explain  his  own  verbal  approval  of  the  re¬ 
form,  the  phrase  actually  does  embody  the  reason  why  the 
reform  has  been  comparatively  safe. 

That  enmity  is  felt  against  it  is  evident  not  so  much 
from  the  speeches  and  conduct  of  Congressmen  as  from  the 
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.*  tilde  of  the  President  himself,  and  from  the 

*•  •  *.  i  *  silence  of  this  year’s  party  platforms.  This  silence 

especially  is  rnenacing.  It  is  the  sign  that  the  spoilsmen  are 
hoping  that  they  may  possibly  accomplish  through  the  dis¬ 
traction  of  public  attention  the  evil  which  they  have  not  been 
able  to  atta-R  by  direct  and  open  war.  They  hope  that  the 
Spanish  war,  with  its  consequences  and  problems,  its  excite¬ 
ments  and  domestic  antagonisms,  will  obliterate  the  subject  of 
civil  service  reform  fiom  ihe  country’s  ndnd,  so  that  it  will 
eventually  cease  to  be  the  object  of  that  militant  concern 
W'bicli  is  essential,  not  so  much  perhaps  to  its  preservation  as 
to  its  necessaiy  advancement. 

In  1892,  in  his  annual  address  before  the  National  Civil 
/  Service  Reform  League,  Mr.  Curtis  said,  Distrust  is  .  .  . 
the  instinct  of  enlightened  political  sagacity  ;  ”  and  if  ever 
there  is  inunediate  and  pressing  need  of  the  awakening  of  that 
distrust,  it  is  when  the  men  in  power  suddenly  become  silent 
concerning  an  issue  in  which  their  prerogatives  are  involved. 
Now,  the  prerogative  of  using  public  offices  as  their  own  prop¬ 
erty,  to  be  exploited  for  their  owai  advantage,  is  the  dearest 
possession  of  the  ordinary  politicians ;  and  it  is  natural  that 
an  attem.pt  should  be  made  at  this  tmie  by  the  enemies  of  the 
merit  system  to  undermine  the  fev/  fastnesses  w^hich  civil  ser¬ 
vice  reformers  have  succeeded  in  erecting.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  enemies  of  the  law  should  be  wx>rking 
under  the  cover  of  darkness.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that 
the  reformers  should  see  to  their  defenses,  and  especially  to 
that  principal  defense  of  which  Mr.  McKinley  spoke  so  feel¬ 
ingly,  not  only  in  his  inaugural  address,  but  in  his  first  annual 
message — the  defense  of  popular  approval. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  way  to  revive  public  interest 
in  the  cause  than  to  recall  to  mind  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
the  reform — the  end  to  which  this  democratic  movement  must 
make  its  way — and  to  point  out  how  short  a  distance  we  have 
travelled  tow^ard  the  goal  v/hich  other  nations  have  reached. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  commission  which  was  appointed 
^  by  President  Grant,  and  of  which  George  William  Curtis  was 
chairman,  to  create  such  a  civil  service  for  the  United  States 
as  had  then  been  established  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Order  in 
Council  of  1870.  In  other  words,  it  was  Mr.  Curtis’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  bring  at  once  under  classification  practically  all  the 
civil  servants  of  the  government,  except  those  who  are  re- 
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quired  by  law  to  be  nominated  by  the  President  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate.  In  its  first  annual  report,  made  in 
1871,  the  Curtis  commission  said  :  Admission  to  the  higher 

grades  of  employment  in  the  civil  service  by  promotion  is 
another  cardinal  condition  of  a  sound  system.”  By  the 
higher  grades  of  employment  ”  Mr.  Curtis  and  his  associates 
did  not  mean  nearly  the  highest,  but  actually  the  highest, 
offices  that  a.re  non-political.  They  did  not  intend  to  take 
out  of  politics  the  lowest  clerkships  only,  on  the  ground  that 
the  tasks  of  those  who  fill  them  are  non-political,  while  leav¬ 
ing  to  the  spoilsmen  the  highly-paid  places  of  authority,  the 
duties  of  which  are  equally  non-political.  They  intended  to 
construct  a  logical  and  rational  system;  and,  therefore,  they 
never  contemplated  a  service  composed  of  experts  in  the 
lower  places,  under  control  of  spoilsmen,  renewable  every  four 
years.  If  the  Curtis  regulations  liad  been  carried  into  effect, 
the  open  competitive  examination  system  in  this  country 
would  have  been  almost  contemporaneous  with  the  British 
system,  and  our  civil  service  to  day  would  have  been  on  a 
much  better  basis  than  it  is. 

Laying  aside,  for  a  moment,  the  strife  into  which  the  re¬ 
formers  have  been  thrust  for  the  defence  of  the  system  as  it 
stands,  the  reform  has  only  made  its  first  step.  It  is  far  from 
being  as  complete  as  its  enemies  imagine.  It  has  not  gone 
nearly  so  far  as  its  friends  intend  to  carry  it,  which  ought  to 
be  even  further  than  Mr.  Curtis  and  his  official  associates  of 
thirty  years  ago  had  hoped  for.  As  Mr.  Schurz  said  in  his 
annual  address  of  1895,  before  the  National  League: 

“The  problem  remains,  howto  secure,  by  further  conquest,  what 
we  have  won  ;  for  the  results  the  reform  movement  has  achieved  wiil 
not  be  entirely  safe  until  its  success  is  complete — until  the  spoils  system 
is  totally  abolished,  and  the  new  order  of  things  has  supplanted  it  in  the 
ordinary  ways  of  thinking  and  the  political  habits  of  the  people.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  problem  will  be  solved 
satisfactorily  to  the  reformers  if  the  struggle  is  maintained 
with  the  persistence,  the  courage,  and  the  intelligence  which 
have  been  thus  far  manifested.  One  of  the  great  advantages 
which  the  reform  enjoys  is  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  patriotic 
private  citizens,  who  have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve,  who  ask 
no  offices  from  their  fellow-citizens,  and  who  are  repaid  for 
iheir  efforts  by  the  consciousness  of  having  served  their  coun¬ 
try.  Such  men  naturally  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
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and  their  work  is  examined  and  tested  respectfully.  They 
are,  therefore,  likely,  so  long  as  they  continue  their  effortsto  de¬ 
serve  and  to  gain  the  popular  approval  ”  for  which  the  poli¬ 
ticians,  in  their  turn,  entertain  and  manifest  respect  and 
deference.  It  is  merely  a  question,  then,  of  going  on  with 
the  work;  and  the  larger  and  more  accurate  the  view  which 
the  public  has  of  the  character  and  the  purpose  of  the  reform, 
the  sooner  are  the  antagonistic  politicians  likely  to  be  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  danger  of  their  present  attitude  to  themselves. 

There  is  some  ground  for  the  po})ular  belief  that,  in  their 
present  stages,  civil  service  reform  problems  are  confined  to 
generally  uninteresting  details.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  public  will  care  very  much  for  the  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  employes  ought  to  be  excepted  from  the  class¬ 
ified  service,  although  it  would  not  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
awaken  the  American  sense  of  humor  by  an  enlightened  de¬ 
bate  on  the  })oliticians’  proposition,  that  a  party  '‘boss’’  can 
discover  a  better  and  more  trustworthy  cashier  than  can  be 
possibly  obtained  by  an  impartial  competitive  mental  exami¬ 
nation  of  cajididates  properly  recommended  on  the  score  of 
character.  But  if  the  country  understands  that  this  reform 
movement  is  not  to  stop  until  the  whole  non-political  civil 
service  is  thrown  open  to  all  who  are  competent,  that  no 
purely  administrative  office  is  to  remain  the  property  of  a 
party  oligarchy,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  for  the  civil  ser¬ 
vice  reformers  to  command  the  public  attention  and  to  retain 
the  popular  approval. 

The  reasons  for  putting  the  higher  places  of  the  civil  ser- 
>  vice  in  the  classified  list  are  even  stronger,  in  some  respects, 
than  those  which  have  thrown  open  the  lower  places  to  all 
who  can  win  them  through  competitive  examinations.  At  least, 
it  seems  to  be  clear  tliat  it  is  better  for  the  service  to  have 
ability  and  experience  at  the  top  instruct  ignorance  at  the 
bottom  than  it  is  to  have  good  material  at  the  bottom  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  incapacity.  This  is  not  a  fancied 
condition  of  affairs,  for,  under  the  present  system,  it  has  been 
found  that,  because  of  the  lack  of  a  well-administered  system 
of  ])romotions,  'one  of  the  serious  defects  of  the  Federal  service 
is  the  inability  of  the  old  spoilsmen  in  places  of  authority  to 
direct  advantageously  the  skilled  persons  who  have  obtained 
admission  to  the  lower  places  through  competitive  examin¬ 
ations. 


s 

Not  only  does  the  failure  to  make  merit  alone  the  con¬ 
dition  of  appointment  to  all  administrative  offices  put  incom¬ 
petence  above  competence,  thereby  depriving  the  Government 
of  the  full  value  of  the  competent,  but  it  must  operate  to  de¬ 
ter  intelligent  and  ambitious  youth  from  desiring  to  enter  the 
service.  The  country  will  never  have  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
civil  service  until  it  provides  a  career  for  its  civil  employes, 
until  those  who  enter  the  lowest  clerkships  through  successful 
intellectual  competition  know  that  by  the  same  fair  method, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  a  sound  reputation,  they  will  en¬ 
joy  the  opportunity  to  work  their  way  to  the  very  top  of  the 
administrative  service,  beyond  the  point,  as  I  have  already 
said,  where  the  first  Curtis  regulations  would  have  stopped. 

The  ultimate  object  of  the  reform  can  be  1  est  illustrated 
by  an  examination  of  the  English  system  and  by  a  compari¬ 
son  of  its  achievements  with  our  own  progress.*^  An  instruc¬ 
tive  comparison,  indeed,  might  also  be  made  with  tie  services 
of  Germany  and  France;  but  the  reform  movements  in  En¬ 
gland  and  the  United  States  are  more  nearly  akin.  I  shall, 
therefore,  content  myself  with  noting  what  progress  these  two 
nation s'lfffe.ve  made,  the  attainments  of  the  one  and  the  way 
over  which  the  other  must  travel  to  secure  a  civil  service  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  which,  for  efficiency  and  character,  is  so  admirable 
that  it  ought  to  excite  our  envy  and  whet  our  purpose. 

Since  1870  admission  to  the  lower  grades  of  the  whole  civil 
service  of  England  has  been  through  open  competitive  examin¬ 
ation.  Competition  has  been  practically  the  rule  since  the  fiust 
order  issued  in  1855;  until  1870  the  persons  examined  were 
nominatedby  some  onein  power.  In  other  words,  patronage  was 
not  wholly  abolished,  although  it  was  confined  to  nomina¬ 
tions.  From  the  first  report  of  thefirst  commission,  made  in  1856, 
we  learn  that  the  limitation  of  patronage  extended  throughou 
the  service.  In  the  old  times  promotions  furnished  additional 
opportunities  for  favoritism,  for,  at  first,  no  provision  was 
made  for  promotion  from  a  lower  to  an  upper  grade.  This, 
however,  has  beeji  remedied,  although  for  many  years,  pro¬ 
motion  was  by  seniority.  Since  the  report  of  the  Commissions 
of  1890,  the  merit  system  has  been  applied  to  promotions,  as 
well  as  to  original  appointments.  Now  that  merit  is  required 
for  entrance  into  the  service,  merit  alone,  merit  of  mind  and  of 
character,  controls  the  career  of  the  civil  eiTi])loye.  It  was 
the  British  Foreign  Office  which  first  required  examinations 
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for  promotions  as  well  as  for  eiUrarice  to  the  lower  grades  ot 
the  diplomatic  service,  Lord  Clarendon  having  prescribed 
such  an  examination  for  unpaid  attaches  before  their  appoint¬ 
ment  as  paid  attaches. 

The  civil  service  of  the  British  Empire  offers  a  career  to 
its  members.  Young  men  enter  the  diplomatic  or  consular  corp^JS, 
for  example,  as  other  young  men  enter  the  bar,  medicine,  busi¬ 
ness,  or  the  military  and  naval  service.  They  then  begin  their 
life  work.  Not  only  the  clerical  service  of  the  foreign  office, 
but  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services  are  entered  through 
examinations,  although,  in  this  service,  competiti  m  is  not  re¬ 
quired.  In  order  to  begin  his  career  as  a  diplomat,  a  young 
Englishman  must  pass  an  examination  in  writing  English  and 
French,  as  well  as  in  translating  French  into  English,  English 
into  French,  and  either  German,  Latin,  Spanish,  or  Italian 
into  English.  He  must  possess  a  general  knowledge  of  geog¬ 
raphy,  of  modern  history,  and  especially  of  the  history  of  the 
country  to  which  he  is  about  to  proceed,  if  his  post  has  been 
selected. 

>  In  entering  the  consular  service  the  candidate  is  ex¬ 
amined  as  to  his  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  especially 
of  French.  He  must  also  know  something  of  B.itish  mercan¬ 
tile  law  and  of  the  law  governing  the  relations  of  m_asters  and 
seamen.  The  attache  is  required  to  spend  six  months,  and  the 
consul,  if  practicable,  also  six  months,  of  probation  in  the 
foreign  office.  Once  entered  into  the  service,  the  young  man 
has  his  profession,  and  his  future  is  largely  dependent  upon 
himself.  Neither  favor  nor  party  services  can  advance  him,  and 
there  is  no  sure  way  for  the  ambitious  man  to  succeed  except 
by  gaining  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  chief,  who  makes 
promotions.  The  clerk  who  begins  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$500  may  rise  by  successive  promotions  to  be  a  first  class 
junior-clerk,  in  which  grade  he  may  earn  $2,225  1  ^ 

senior  clerk  at  $5,000;  chief  clerk  at  $6,250;  and  under 
secretary  at  $10,000. 

The  Inland  Revenue  Department,  which  corresponds  with 
our  own  Internal  Revenue  Department,  is  presided  over  by 
five  commissioners.  These  commissioners  are  appointed  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  political  power,  that  is  by  the  ministry  in  office. 
The  board,  however,  is  not  of  tlie  political  power;  and  the 
commissioners  do  not  go  out  of  office,  as  our  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  does,  with  the  administration.  They  hold 
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office  during  good  behavior,  and  have  earned  thw^feohors  Jn 
the  service.  All  employes  in  this  great  department,'  including 
collectors,  enter  the  service  bv  the  doorway  ot  examinations, 
and  rise  by  promotion.  The  salaries  range  from  about  $350 
to  $10,000  a  year.  The  customs  service  is  also  under  the 
control  of  a  commission,  and  what  is  true  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Service,  in  respect  to  the  appointment  and  tenure  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  is  true  of  this  also. 

These  boards  have  charge  of  the  discipline  of  all  the  tax 
collectors  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  necessary  clerks  and 
other  subordinates  of  their  departments.  They  also  make  the 
promotions,  following  the  rule  of  seniority,  when  possible,  but 
considering  merit  mainly.  Sometimes  the  employe’s  deserts 
are  established  by  a  record  of  his  work  and  character;  some¬ 
times  they  are  discovered  by  examination.'^ 


The  Briti^sh  clerical  service  differs  from  our  own  in  the  matter  of 
grading,  the  grades  being  arranged  according  to  the  character  of  work 
instead  of  the  amount  of  pay  and  promotion  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
grade  has  not  always  been  certain.  Formerly  where  it  has  occurred,  it 
was  gained  by  seniority.  But  the  report  of  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley's 
Coiftmission  of  1890  recommended  promotion  by  merit  alone.  The  re¬ 
port  said  ;  “  We  think  that  routine  promotion  by  seniority  is  the  great 

evil  of  the  service,  and  that  it  is  indispensable  to  proceed  through  every 
branch  of  it  strictly  on  the  promotion  by  merit." 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  on  the  British  colonial  system  : 

“The  colonial  service,  with  respect  to  the  control  of  officials,  is 
divided  into  two  general  classes,  the  first,  where  the  Home  government 
controls  the  appointments  and  promotions  (the  general  colonial  service) 
and  the  second,  the  self-governing  colonies,  where  the  Home  government 
has  control  of  no  office  except  that  of  governor.  To  this  latter  class  be¬ 
long  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Natal,  Cape  Colony,  Queensland,  New 
Zealand,  Victoria,  New  South  Whales,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
Western  Australia,  and  the  appointments  and  promotions  in  the  civil  ser¬ 
vice  of  these  countries  is  regulated  by  statutes  which  follow  in  the  line  of 
the  British  orders  in  council  ;  seniority,  modified  by  considerations  of 
merit  or  special  qualifications,  being  the  general  basis  of  promotions. 
In  the  general  colonial  service,  controlled  by  the  Colonial  office,  open 
competition  is  the  rule  in  appointments,  the  larger  number  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  in  responsible  positions  coming  from  England,  though  natives  of 
the  colony  fill  many  of  the  lower  grades  and  occasionally  rise  to  high 
positions.  Seniority  and  merit,  the  latter  more  than  the  former,  rule  in 
promotions,  and  competent  officials  rise  in  course  of  tim.e,  by  transfer 
from  one  colony  to  another  as  well  as  by  promotion  in  the  particular 
colony  to  which  they  are  first  assigned,  to  the  highest  posts.  The 
Colonial  office,  however,  always  reserves  the  right  to  appoint  to  high 


/'t  ‘tc!  'Oi>e  important  fact  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in 
^  '  '  considering  the  British  service  and  in  comparing  it  with  our 
^  own.  Those  who  select  the  employes  who  are  to  be  advanced 
are  themselves  permanent  officials.  They  are  not  under  the 
control  or  influence  of  politicians.  Indeed,  it  is  the  tradition 
throughout  the  kingdom  that  the  chances  of  a  candidate  are 
injured  by  an  application  or  a  recommendation  in  his  behalf 
by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Those  who  make 
the  promotions  are  interested  solely  in  improving  the  efficiency 
of  the  service  for  which  they  are  responsible.  It  is,  therefore, 
safe  to  give  them  a  discretion  which  must  be  denied  to  those 
whose  official  life  depends  wholly  upon  the  favor  of  an  admin¬ 
istration  or  a  party,  and  who,  therefore,  find  it  well-nigh  im¬ 
possible  to  refuse  to  yield  to  political  influence  and  power. 
The  commissioners  of  customs  have  also  charge  of  the  collec¬ 
tors  of  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  All  the  employes 
of  the  custom  houses  are  under  the  jurisdiction  and  protection 
of  the  merit  system.  The  collectors  themselves,  instead  of 
being  the  party  leaders  of  the  localities  where  their  custom 
houses  are  situated,  earn  their  honorable  and  responsible  places 
through  their  own  merit.  The  collectors  of  some  of  the  large 
ports,  like  those  of  London  and  Liverpool,  are  selected  from 
the  body  of  collectors  of  all  the  ports.  The  collectorship  of 
London  is,  therefore,  within  the  possibility  of  the  attainment 
of  the  inspector  who  meets  you  at  the  port  of  Southampton  or 
who  marks  your  luggage  on  its  way  from  Calais  to  Dover. 

The  post-office  of  England  is  mangaged  by  a  permanent 
^^under  secretary.  In  small  offices  the  few  clerks  required  are 
first  recommended  by  the  postmasters  and  are  appointed  after 
an  examination.  In  the  large  offices  they  are  appointed 
through  an  open  competitive  examination.  The  postmasters 


positions  from  the  outside,  though  these  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
are  rare,  and  are  principally  confined  to  occasions  when  a  special  knowl¬ 
edge  of  some  profession,  as  of  law,  or  where  peculiar  familiarity  with  the 
colony,  may  be  required, 

‘‘  The  civil  service  for  India,  on  account  of  its  size,  and  the  im¬ 
mense  population,  is  the  subject  of  special  regulations,  but  here,  as  else¬ 
where, 

“‘Long  service,  as  a  rule,  results  in  promotion  and  increase  of 
salary,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  officer  being  so  stupid  or  so  indo¬ 
lent  as  to  be  outstripped  by  one  who  enters  the  service  later  and  shows 
superior  brightness  and  efficiency.’” 
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are  selected  from  the  whole  service.  Again,  in  this  service,  as 
in  the  Treasury  and  the  revenue  services,  he  who  enters  at  the 
bottom  may  hope  to  win  the  highest  prize  in  his  branch  ot  the 
public  service.  When  Mr.  Eaton  published  his  history  of  the 
civil  service  in  Great  Britain,  the  postmaster  at  Liverpool  had 
held  his  place  thirty-eight  years,  and  the  postmaster  of  Lon¬ 
don  had  filled  the  office  for  forty-five  years. 

The  English  administrative  system  is  permanent.  Only 
those  officers  who  are  political  or  those  employes  whose  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  heads  of  the  departments  are  purely  personal  go 
out  with  an  administration  which  has  lost  or  surrendered 
power.  It  is  estimated  that  the  government  loses  the  services 
of  a  few  score  persons  when  a  cabinet  resigns.  That  this  un¬ 
changing  character  of  the  body  of  men  who  carry  on  the  de¬ 
tails  of  British  administration  has  been  of  enormous  advantage 
to  the  public  service,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  familiar 
knowledge  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  contemporaneous 
governments.  The  recorded  facts  of  our  own  incomplete  re¬ 
form  are  also  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  spoilsman  who  denies 
that  the  civil  service  has  been  improved  by  the  enforcement 
of  the  Pendleton  Act. 

y  In  the  British  service  we  see  the  merit  system  far  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  in  our  own  we  have  only  the  first  step  toward 
thorough  reform.  In  England  the  reform  proceeded  directly 
from  the  executive ;  in  this  country  it  was  initiated  by  act  of 
Congress.  One  consequence  of  this  legislative  initiative  is  ^ 
that  those  officers  who  are  nominated  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  are  not  included  in  the  merit  system. 
There  are  probably  also  a  great  many  more  excepted  places 
than  there  would  have  been  if  the  executive  had  regulated  the 
exercise  of  his  own  power.  Congress,  however,  has  confined 
the  operation  of  the  system  to  those  inferior  offices  ”  which, 
under  the  permission  of  the  Constitution,  it  has  directed  to  be 
filled  by  the  heads  of  departments.  Even  here  it  is  not  abso-  f 
lutely  controlling ;  for  a  number  of  so-called  fiduciary  and 
other  places,  numbering  12,000,  are  excepted,  although  in  the  f 
classified  service.  There  is  not  only  no  good  reason  for  this 
restriction,  but  the  fundamental  and  essential  purpose  of  the 
reform  is  defeated  by  it.  The  long  years  of  struggle  in  behalf 
of  the  merit  system  were  not  endured  simply  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  might  obtain  better  copyists  or  that  the  tenure  of 
laborers  might  me  made  more  secure;  not  to  drive  the  spoils- 
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men  from  the  lower  places  alone,  but  froin  the  entire  civil  ser¬ 
vice,  to  the  end  that  public  employment  might  no  longer  be 
confined  to  the  friends  and  relatives  of  politicians,  but  might 
be  open  to  all  American  citizens.  It  has  tlie  further  objects 
of  bettering  the  service  and  relieving  the  executive  and  legis¬ 
lative  branches  of  the  government  of  the  burden  of  patronage, 
a  burden  which  consumes  time  and  energy  that  ought  to  bne 
devoted  to  the  larger  general  interests  of  the  country. 

Among  the  important  gains  of  a  real  merit  system  is  the 
establishment  of  a  civil  service  career,  such  a  career  as  will 
tempt  the  able  and  ambitious  man  to  choose  public  employ¬ 
ment  for  his  life’s  work.  No  young  man  of  intellectual 
promise,  high  character,  and  ambition,  unless  compelled  by 
hard  conditions,  will  deliberately  enter  upon  an  employment 
whose  possibilities  of  advancement  are  bounded  by  an  $i,8oo 
clerkship ;  nor  will  a  system  of  public  service,  of  which  this  is 
true,  modify  in  any  but  a  slight  degree  the  educational  system 
of  the  country.  The  only  system  which  will  give  to  the 
country  the  best  possible  civil  service  will  open  the  highest  as 
well  as  the  lowest  places  to  merit  alone,  and  will  close  them 
all  to  party  influences  and  to  personal  favoritism.  We  have 
not  yet  proposed  such  a  system  in  this  country.  Indeed,  we 
do  not  possess  as  good  a  system  as  we  seem  to  have,  for  the 
reason  that  the  statutory  provision  requiring  that  promotions 
be  made  by  means  of  the  test  of  examination  is  evaded. 
When  a  fourth-class  clerk  can  make  his  own  way  to  the  head¬ 
ship  of  a  bureau  ;  when  a  consular  clerk  can  see,  as  the  crown 
of  his  career,  the  consul-generalship  at  London;  when  an 
attache  can  win  an  ambassadorship ;  when  a  clerk  in  the  post- 
office  or  in  the  railway  mail  service  may  hope  some  day  to 
contest  for  the  postmastership  of  a  great  city ;  when  an  ap¬ 
praiser  can  look  forward  to  a  collectorship ;  then  we  shall 
have  a  complete  service,  and  then,  too,  young  men  will  find 
at  the  schools  and  universities  the  means  for  training  them¬ 
selves  for  public  careers. 

In  seventeen  years  the  classified  service  has  increased 
from  13,924  to  about  80,000.  When  Mr  Arthur’s  term  ex¬ 
pired,  15,573  employes  were  in  the  classified  service.  Mr. 
Cleveland  added  nearly  12,000  to  this  number  during  his  first 
term.  Chief  among  his  conclusions  were  the  employ6s  of  the 
railway  mail  service.  Mr.  Harrison  added  more  than  15,000; 
and  in  his  administration  the  laborers  in  the  navy  yards  were 
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first  registered.  In  Mr.  Cieveland’s  second  term  the  classified 
list  v/as  increased  to  86,932.  Mr.  McKinley  has  added  57 
customs  employes,  and  has  excepted  about  11,000  persons  be¬ 
fore  included  in  the  classified  service. Among  those  restored 
to  the  100,000  or  more  places  reserved  for  party  spoils  are 
deputy  internal  revenue  collectorships,  office  deputy  marshal- 
ships,  and  pension  examining  boards,  all  belonging  to  the  very 
grades  that  must  be  classified  if  the  service  is  to  advance. 

Theoretically,  the  whole  clerical  force  of  the  departmental, 
customs,  and  internal  revenue  services,  and  the  post-offices 
are  within  the  classified  list.  In  reality,  many  chiei  clerks  and 
heads  of  divisions  go  out  with  each  expiring  admiiiistration. 
Besides  the  important  clerical  places  in  the  departments  and 
outside  offices,  and  the  regularly  excepted  places,  there  are 
open  to  the  spoilsmen  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services, 
the  high  administrative  offices  of  the  customs  and  internal 
revenue,  all  postmasters,  including  more  than  71,000  fourth- 
class  postmasters,  and  the  heads  of  bureaus  at  Washington. 

The  obvious  objection  to  the  inclusion  of  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  services  in  the  existing  system  is  that  such  an  in- 
elusion  would  be  an  interference  with  the  constitutional  pre- 
/  rogative  of  the  President  to  nominate,  and,  after  confirmation 
by  the  Senate,  to  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers, 
consuls,  etc.”  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  answered  to  this 
objection  that  the  law  of  Congress  and  the  existing  rules  and 
regulations  made  in  pursuance  of  it  do  not  prevent  the  Presi¬ 
dent  from  following  the  example  of  the  British  executive,  from 
voluntarily  placing  restrictions  upon  his  own  power  of  nomi¬ 
nation.  On  the  contrary.  President  Cleveland  and  Secretary 
Olney  actually  adopted  a  plan  of  their  own,  requiring  that 
certain  vacancies  in  the  consular  service  should  be  filled  by 
promotion  from  the  service  itself,  or  by  transfer  of  an  em- 
/  ploye  of  the  State  Department  to  the  service,  or  by  original 
appointment  after  a  satisfactory  examination.  There  is  no 
constitutional  restraint  upon  virtue,  and  if  the  executive  so 
desires,  he  may  put  an  end  to  all  that  is  left  of  the  spoils 
system  by  a  single  order. 

Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  if  Congress  has  not  the  power  to 
limit  and  regulate  the  President’s  power  of  nomination,  just  as 


*  Under  the  accepted  construction  of  President  McKinley’s  amend¬ 
ments  this  total  is  nearer  7,000,  though  still  somewhat  indefinite. 
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it  has  been  held  to  have  the  power  to  limit  the  appointing 
power  in  the  filling  of  inferior  offices,  by  confining  the  choice 
to  a  specified  class;  that  is,  to  the  intelligent  and  the  worthy. 

In  respect  of  one  officer  who  is  named  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  Congress  has  already  exercised  the 
riglit  of  limitation ;  for,  under  section  325  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  the  President’s  appointment  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  must  be  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  If  this  statute  is  constitutional, 
certainly  it  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  require  that 
ministers  and  ambassadors  shall  be  selected  from  those  within 
the  diplomatic  service ;  that  consuls  generals  shall  be  pro¬ 
moted  from  the  body  of  consuls ;  and  that  entrance  to  both 
services  shall  be  by  examination.  It  is  also  probably  within 
the  power  of  Congress  to  provide  that  collectors,  postmasters, 

>  and  bureau  chiefs  shall  be  appointed  by  promotion  from  their 
respective  services.  Indeed,  as  to  these  officers.  Congress  may 
treat  them  as  inferior,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution, 
and  may  thus  bring  them  within  the  purview  of  the  Pendleton 
Act.  There  is  really  no  reason  why  comptrollers  and  auditors 
of  the  Treasury,  postmasters,  and  collectors  of  ports  and  of 
the  internal  revenue  service  should  be  confirmed  by  tl)e  Senate. 

1  But  whether  Congress  can  act  or  not,  or  if  it  will  not  act,  the 
^  President  has  the  power  to  complete  the  reform  of  the  civil 
service,  to  establish  a  system  similar  to  that  whose  enormous 
advantages,  both  practical  and  moral,  have  been  demonstrated 
I  by  the  experience  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  democracy  to  move  slowly,  because 
it  moves  generally  through  its  many-headed,  often  discordant, 
legislative  branch.  Under  popular  rule,  years  are  required  for 
the  accomplishment  of  what  can  be  attained  in  a  monarchical 
government  by  the  stroke  of  a  sovereign’s  or  a  premier’s  pen. 
But  w'hile  the  way  before  the  civil  service  reformer  is  long, 
and  the  toil  arduous,  the  end  to  be  readied  is  obvious.  The 
purpose  of  the  movement  is  the  establishment  of  a  service  « 
divorced  from  party  politics  and  affording  a  career  to  those*^ 
who  enter  it.  Probably  many  years  will  elapse  before  this 
end  will  be  attaine^b  It  may  be  that  the  reformers  will  have 
a  hard  and  bitter  struggle  in  order  to  prevent  further  retrogres¬ 
sion.  The  politicians  who  are  opposed  to  the  reform  are  more 
threatening,  perhaps  more  dangerous,  than  they  have  been  , 
before  for  a  long  time.  But  the  popular  movement  will  v;in  | 
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in  the  end ;  and  when  the  victory  is  gained  we  shall  have 
hardly  any  more  changes  in  our  civil  service  on  a  change  of 
administration  than  the  English  now  have  through  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  order  of  1870.  Then  poclitial  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  will  go  out  with  the  retir¬ 
ing  President ;  but  some  assistant  secretaries  of  the  other  de¬ 
partments  will  remain,  just  as  some  of  the  assistant  secretaries 
of  the  Slate  Department  now  remain.  The  comptrollers  and 
auditors  of  the  Treasury,  commissioners  and  collectors  of  cus¬ 
toms,  commissioners  and  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  assist¬ 
ant  postmaster-generals,  postmasters,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  and  bank  inspectors,  will  then  be  men  bred  and 
educated  in  their  various  technical  duties,  men  who  have  risen 
to  be  the  heads  of  their  offices  and  bureaus  by  reason  of  their 
superior  skill  and  character. 

When  the  end  to  be  gained  is  considered,  and  the  length 
of  the  journey  is  estimated,  the  real  importance  of  the  order 
of  May  29,  1899,  becomes  apparent.  The  question  involved 
is  of  vastly  greater  moment  than  that  which  the  defenders  of 
the  order  have  discussed.  It  is  not,  for  example,  simply  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  law,  in  making  a  collector  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  deputy,  clothes  him  with  the  powder  of  selection 
and  nomination;  it  is  whether  the  whole  movement  shall  go 
forward  or  backward.  The  denial  of  the  propriety  of  includ¬ 
ing  any  administrative  office  in  the  classified  list  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  hostility  to  the  object  of  the  reform,  an  object  which 
has  become  of  larger  importance  now  that  tliere  rests  upon 
Congress  the  duty  of  providing  for  colonial  administrative 
services.  The  consequences  of  this  order  have  been  of  almost 
immeasurable  evil.  It  has  not  only  injured  the  service,  but  it 
has  encouraged  the  enemies  of  the  system  as  they  have  not 
been  encouraged  since  the  passage  of  the  Pendleton  Act. 
Doubtless,  more  than  any  other  single  cause,  the  order  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  silence  of  the  party  platforms,  and  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  bruised  head  of  the  spoils  serpent. 

Dissension  and  conflict,  however,  must  be  expected  so 
long  as  our  civil  service  system  stops  short  of  that  completion 
which  the  British  service  attained  almost  at  the  adoption  of 
the  competitive  merit  system.  So  long  as  there  are  places  for 
spoilsmen,  so  long  will  the  spoilsmen  clamor  for  more.  So 
long  as  conlribiUions  to  campaign  funds  can  command  inter¬ 
pretations  of  Tax  laws  in  their  favor  from  officers  who  owe 
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their  places  to  the  party,  so  long  will  the  corruptionist  struggle 
for  the  maintenance  of  theexisiting  opportunity  for  corruption. 

And  as  this  is  the  kind  of  struggle  in  which  the  reformers 
are  engaged,  and  since  ‘‘popular  approval  ”  is  their  strongest 
ally,  it  is  best  that  they  should  disclose  to  the  country,  and 
keep  before  it,  their  whole  important  and  interesting  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  their  ultimate  purpose,  “until,”  as  Mr.  Schurz 
has  said,  “  the  spoils  system  is  totally  abolished,  and  the  new 
order  of  things  has  supplanted  it  in  the  ordinary  ‘ways  of 
thinking  and  the  political  habits  of  the  people.” 
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